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CO-OPEEATIVE  PEODUCTION 


A Paper  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Gray,  read  at  Plymouth  Congreu, 

“Adjust  the  Balances." 

INTBODUCTION. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  this  well-worn  subject  that 
some  may  be  inclined  to  ask,  What  new  phase  can  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion of  production  in  connection  with  co-operation  ? And  yet  it  would 
appear  there  is  something  still  to  be  said  that  is  as  yet  unsaid,  or  it 
would  not  be  placed  as  one  of  the  foremost  subjects  for  discussion  at 
this  Congress.  We  will  take  it  for  granted  the  question  now  before  us 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  or  it  would  not  have  been  considered 
necessary  to  offer  any  special  inducement  for  the  bringing  out  of  the 
best  ideas  upon  the  subject.  We  will  presume,  also,  that  the  last 
Congress,  in  directing  prizes  to  be  offered  for  the  best  papers  on  co- 
operative production,  wished  to  show  its  determination  to  arrive  at 
some  practical  result  as  the  outcome  of  any  papers  submitted  to  the 
present  Congress.  We  will,  therefore,  endeavour  to  give  a practical 
bearing  to  any  remarks  that  may  be  in  this  paper. 

PRODUCTION  GENERALLV. 

Production  is  the  very  life  of  a community,  and  is  necessary  to  the 
wellbeing  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  nation ; and  it  has 
but  to  be  considered  relativfdy  to  distribution,  for  us  to  see  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work  which  lies  before  us  ere  we  reap  to  the  full  the 
advantages  which  the  application  of  the  co-operative  idea  may  confer 
upon  the  country  at  large.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  disparage  what 
has  been  done  by  way  of  co-operative  distribution ; but,  after  all,  it  is 
only  an  economic  plan  of  spending  what  money  we  obtain  through  our 
ktiours  in  production.  We  have  to  look  to  production,  in  the  first 
uistance,  for  the  things  needful  to  our  maintenance,  and  if  this  source 
fails  us  we  are  at  a deadlock.  Th*-  act  of  producing  is  requisite  for  the 
welfare  of  all  classes.  The  capitalist  who  lives  upon  the  earnings  of 
his  money  capital,  and  the  worker  who  has  to  look  to  the  strength  of 
his  arm  or  the  activity  of  his  brain  for  the  supply  of  his  daily  wants, 
are  both  dependent  upon  the  active  employment  of  these  resources  of 
theirs  for  their  existence.  Thus  we  have  mills  and  workshops  of  aU 
kinds,  built  and  fitted  up  by  the  money  capital  of  the  one  class,  finding 
employment  for  the  capital  of  brain  and  muscle  of  the  latter  class,  in 
this  way  providing,  by  the  exchange  of  commodities,  subsistence  for  all. 

UNEQUAL  BALANCE  IN  DIVISION  OF  RESULTS. 

fL  then,  that  production  is  a necessity,  and  more  especially  so  to 

»hat  large  class  of  people  which  can  only  exist  through  the  disposal  of 
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Its  capacity  for  work,  we  have  to  consider  whether  the  present  condi- 
tions snrroundiug  the  work  of  production  are  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  equity  and  justice,  and  if  not,  by  a system  of 
co-operative  production,  to  seek  to  regulate  and  adjust  these  conditions 
to  lines  more  nearly  approaching  such  principles. 

The  sub-title  of  this  paper  implies  that,  at  present,  in  weighing  up 
the  results  of  production  much  inequality  exists ; or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  reward  allotted  as  the  portion  of  the  worker  is  much  out 
weighed  by  the  greater  proportion  allotted  to  the  capitalist,  and  that 
the  balance  between  the  two  requires  adjustment.  As  “working-men 
co-operators”  seeking  to  elevate  our  class  by  mean  of  self-help,  we 
can  plainly  see  that,  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  of  a more  equitable 
division  of  the  results  of  the  labour  expended  in  production,  lies  our 
greatest  hope  of  eventual  redemption  from  strvice  to  the  capitalist. 
We  have  successfully  attacked  and  solved  the  jiroblem  of  distribution  ; 
and  by  it  we  now  have  the  means  of  putting  into  practice  our  views  on 
production.  But  while  we  seek  to  reverse  the  former  order  of  things, 
and  make  inanimate  capital  the  servant  of  the  human  labourer,  we 
shall,  as  co-op'Tators,  en'leavour  to  exercise  our  powers  in  a spirit  of 
jus  ice,  so  long  as  much  of  the  capital  and  labour  is  not  in  the  same 
hands.  Representing  as  we  do  the  W'ealth  and  trade  of  the  w’orkiug 
classes  to  such  a large  extent,  we  have  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
ensme  success,  and  it  will  be  patent  to  every  one  that  we  are  able  to 
accomplish  much  tow'ards  the  adjustment  of  the  balances,  if  we  are 
but  entirely  united  and  in  earnest. 

LACK  OF  UNITY  IN  PRESENT  ATTEMPTS  AT  ADJUSTMENT. 

But,  powerful  as  we  can  be  in  this  direction,  we  have  hitherto  failed 
in  making  any  great  headway,  owing  entirely  to  the  fact  that  our 
opinions  vary  so  much  When  we  ask  “ What  is  meant  by  • co-opera 
tive  production  ? it  much  depends  to  whom  the  question  is  put  as 
to  what  the  reply  will  be.  In  running  over  the  list  of  what  are  called 
productive  societit's,  we  tind  clas-'ed  together  societies  whose  constitu- 
tions are  as  dissimilar  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  We  have — 

1.  Societies  working  on  a system  similar  to  the  joint-stock 
companies,  being  owned  by  society  and  individual  capitalists,  and 
dividing  all  the  profits  on  capital. 

2.  Societies  on  the  federal  principle,  c urried  on  by  societies  as 
collective  capitalists,  and  dividing  aU  profits  between  capital  and 
purchasers. 

3.  Societies,  such  as  corn  mills,  &c.,  working  under  a mixed 
proprietorsliip  of  societies  and  individuals,  paying  a fixed  interest 
to  capital,  and  dividing  all  profits  amongst  their  customers. 

4.  Societies  having  a mixed  proprietoiship  of  societies,  indi- 
viduals, and  workers,  dividing  profits  between  capital,  purchase, 
and  labour. 


6.  Societies  carried  on  by  workers  only,  sometimes  with 
borrowed  capital,  paying  a fixed  interest  on  the  capital,  and 
dividing  the  remainder  of  the  profits  on  labour  only. 
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RBVtBW  OF  PRESENT  FORMS. 

There  may  possibly  be  other  forms  which  I have  not  mentioned,  but 
those  enumerated  above  are  surely  sufiicient  to  show  how  divided  we 
are  on  this  question.  It  seems  hopeless,  then,  to  look  for  any  large 
success  BO  long  as  our  modes  of  procedure  differ  so  widely.  It  seems 
to  me  we  must  go  a great  deal  on  the  “give-and  take  ” principle  to 
approach  anywhere  near  unanimity.  It  will  not  do  to  split  into 
factions  and  say  one  is  all  wrong  and  the  other  all  right,  but  let  us  try 
to  take  the  best  from  each  to  make  one  complete  v hole. 

Leaving  out  the  class  first  named,  viz.,  those  modelled  on  the  plan 
of  joint-stock  companies,  I believe  we  may  find  much  that  is  good  in 
each  of  the  other  forms  noticed.  Joint-stockism,  so  far  as  I can  see, 
caurmt  be  classed  as  a real  attempt  at  the  solution  of  the  productive 
problem.  It  certainly  fails  to  conciliate  the  conflicting  elements  in 
production,  as  witness  strik-  s of  somewhat  recent  occurrence.  It 
cannot  act  as  an  elevator  of  the  worker,  because  it  pays  no 
greater  wage  than  an  ordinary  employer,  and  therefore  giv(  s him 
nothing  to  invest  in  the  concern  beyond  the  small  amount  he  may 
scrape  out  of  his  weekly  earnings.  Joint-f-tockism  is  simply  a co-ope- 
ration of  money  bags,  and  leaves  the  balances  between  capital  and 
labour  exactly  as  under  the  old  system,  with  this  excei  tion,  that 
increased  scope  is  allowed  to  a greater  number  of  small  capitalists. 

But  surely  our  aim  extends  to  some’hing  nobler  than  this.  Co- 
operative production,  in  its  true  sense,  aims  at  the  elevation  of  the 
workers  as  a body,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a better  and 
more  equitable  division  of  the  results  of  labour,  and  by  substituting 
for  the  present  competitive  wage  system  the  principle  of  common 
interest  in  both  work  and  profits. 

THE  RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  LAROUR  AND  CAPITAL  IN  PRODUCTION. 

In  formulating  a scheme  of  co-operative  prodaction  that  shall 
supplant  the  old  system  of  inequality,  we  shall  have  to  consider  the 
relative  value  and  importance  of  the  labourer  and  the  capitalist  in  the 
work  of  production,  and  the  places  they  ought  respectively  to  occupy. 
Of  the  factors  required  in  production,  labour,  in  my  opinion,  holds  the 
position  of  first  impfa-tance.  inasmuch  as  it  pertains  to  time  present, 
and  on  its  proper  use  depends  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  present 
generation,  while  hoarded  up  capital  belongs  to  a generation  of  past 
labour,  which  has,  in  its  day,  been  ah-eady  rewarded  for  its  share  in 
the  work  of  production. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  is  much  more  value  in  a 
man’s  labour  than,  under  the  present  system,  he  can  ever  obtain 
for^  it.  The  capitalist  invests  his  fumls  in  raw  material,  and  gives 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  worker  for  him  to  manipulate  and  turn 
out  as  a complete  article.  The  difference  between  the  raw  and  the 
toished  value  of  the  article  is  the  amount  which  has  been  put  iiito 
it  by  labour  (allowing  of  course  for  the  interest  of  capital  invested  in 
any  plant  and  employe'1  in  the  manufacture),  and  yet  we  all  know  the 
wmkman  does  not  get  anything  like  the  amount  repi'esented  by  thi> 
tlilierence ; he  gets  only  wages,  and  these  wages  are  regulated  according 
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to  the  condition  and  quantity  of  the  labour  market ; and,  as  & * 

consequence,  the  greater  the  number  of  people  who  are  willing  to  work, 
the  smaller  is  the  amount  obtainable  as  wages. 

If  labour  was  paid  by  results,  the  amount  of  these  subsidiary  wages 
would  not  so  much  matter,  as  the  thing  would  right  itself  when  the 
time  for  balancing  the  aocounts  arrived;  but  so  long  as  the  entire 
control  of  profits  is  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalist,  it  becomes  a question 
of  supreme  moment  as  to  the  amount  that  shall  be  paid  to  the  worker 
as  wages.  But  we  may  ask,  “ How  can  the  labourers  as  a body  be 
elevated  by  the  present  wage  system  ? What  man  ever  became  nch 
entirely  by  the  results  of  his  own  labour?  On  the  other  hand,  how  \ 

manv  Lave  become  wealthy  by  employing  the  labour  of  others,  and  I 

appropriating  all  the  results?”  Take,  for  instance,  the  industry  of  cotton  1 

weaving.  Did  ever  a cotton  weaver  become  rich  by  his  oivn  work  and 
the  savings  from  his  weekly  wages?  I judge  not.  Yet  how  many 
(’ases  could  we  point  out  where  weavers,  striking  out  from  the  rest  of 
their  fellows,  have  started  business  with  borrowed  capital,  have  hired 
other  weavers  to  work  for  them,  and  out  of  the  labour  of  these  men 
they  have,  by  degrees,  not  only  paid  back  ail  their  borrowed  capital, 
but  obtained  wealth  for  themselves.  Cases  like  these  we  know,  and 
they  plainly  show  us  wherein  lies  the  moving  force  of  production. 

In  almost  everv  case  we  may  say  that  wealth  gained  by  anyone  man 
from  production  is  the  result  of  labour  by  others,  which  has  been  inade- 
quately rewarded;  and  it  is  simply  through  the  want  of  energy  and 
combination  that  the  labourers  do  not  set  about  making  this  wealth 
for  themselves.  As  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  the  working  men  of 
this  country  gravitates  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  lowest  limit  that  will 
suflice  to  procure  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  as  is  the  case  at  present 
in  nearly  aU  trades,  it  is  quite  evident  that  this  system  of  hiring 
men  and  paying  by  wages  only  cannot  possibly  be  continued,  unless 
we  are  content  to  perpetuate  a legalised  form  of  slavery  ; at  any 
rate,  even  slaves  were  always  fed,  housed,  and  clothed,  and  that  is 
more  than  we  can  say  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  some  working 

men  of  the  present  day. 

THK  PRIMARY  IMPORTANCE  OF  LABOCR  AND  ITS  KLEVATTON. 

If  labour  holds  the  prominent  positi<iu  in  the  act  of  production  | 

which  we  claim  it  <ines,  by  all  means  let  ns  concede  it  tbe  place  of 

highest  value,  and  allow  it  tbe  right  of  biiing  and  paying  wages  to  1 

capital  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  production  for  its  own  benefit, 
and  so  raise  men,  by  tbe  results  of  their  own  industry,  from  a state  of 
diud<mry  to  a position  of  social  happiness  hitherto  nnattained.  lo 
attain  this  object  is  the  highest  mission  of  co-operation,  and  the  , 

method  of  dealing  with  it  is  of  vital  importance  Here  m the  real  I 

work  for  true  co-operaliou,  all  other  steps  being  but  initiatory  and 
leading  thereto.  Let  us  consider  with  tbe  utmost  care  our  approach 
to  a solution  of  the  question,  remembering  that  not  only  the  -co-ope- 
rators  of  this  country,  but  also  the  earnest  social  reformers  of  other 
countries,  are  awaiting  with  interest  onr  forward  steps^  in  this  dircctiom 
Already  there  are  powerful  indications  that  this  productive  movemeu. 

,s  awakening  a very  lively  interest  in  other  nations  ; and  we  shaU  have 
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to  bestir  ourselves  if  we  mean  to  maintain  the  lead  in  production  as 
we  do  in  distribution. 

HOW  BEST  TO  ATTAIN  OUB  OBJECT, 

Having  dealt  with  tbe  relative  importance  and  value  of  factors  of 
production,  we  shall  now  have  to  consider  how  best  to  effect  the 
attainment  of  our  aims,  and  for  this  purpose  we  make  the  following 
suggestions : — 

1.  That  aU  production  shaU  be  carried  on  with  a view  to  the 
elevation  of  the  worker. 

2.  That  productive  associations  be  formed  wherever  and  in 
whatever  trade  there  is  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  working  men 
to  employ  themselves,  conditionally  on  there  being  a fair  prospect 
of  success. 

3.  That  these  various  associations  should  be  federated  together 
by  some  common  bond  of  union,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
guidance  and  direction,  and  also  to  prevent  those  of  a like 
character  competing  with  each  other  to  their  mutual  detriment. 

4.  That  the  moneyed  interests  in  these  associations  shall  be 
limited  to  two  kinds,  and  that  only  a just  wage  shall  be  paid  to 
capital. 

5.  That  the  profits  be  equitably  divided,  according  to  the  share 
which  each  separate  factor  has  had  in  making  them. 

1.  Elevation  of  the  Worker. — If  this  first  point  is  granted,  then  all 
the  others  will  be  quite  clear  to  work  upon,  I contend  that  all  pro- 
duction should  be  entered  upon,  not  so  much  to  employ  any  spare 
capital  as  to  create  an  investment  for  labour,  and  so  to  employ  and 
reward  to  the  utmost  aU  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work.  There  is 
a very  ^eat  danger,  now  that  co-operators  have  become  capitalists  to 
a certain  degree,  that  they  may  forget  and  depart  from  their  first 
principles,  and  seek  to  exercise  their  capital  as  a power  over  others, 
rather  than  use  it  as  a stepping-stone  to  the  emancipation  of  their 
class.  As  co-operators,  in  a collective  capacity,  we  have  an  enormous 
amount  of  spare  capital,  capital  which  has  been  gained  by  economy  in 
distribution.  By  all  means  let  us  use  it  for  its  rightful  purpose  in 
promoting  co-operative  production,  but  let  us,  above  all,  take  care  that 
the  glamour  which  surrounds  the  very  name  of  capital  does  not  tt-mpt 
us  to  forget  onr  fundamental  principles  and  become  co-operative 
capitalists  instead  of  co-operative  producers. 

2.  Formation  of  Societies. — Wherever  is  found  a real  longing  after 
eelf-employment  and  social  elevation,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
foster  and  encourage  these  desires,  and  aid  in  putting  these  aspirations 
into  effect.  It  may  be  that  in  some  trades  the  present  time  might  not 
be  opportune  for  commencing  a new  idea,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  are  nnraerons  trades,  still  untouched  by  co-operation,  that  could 
be  worked  profitably  to  aU  concerned.  In  such  trades  the  workers 
ought  to  be  encouraged  to  associate  themselves  together  for  self- 
employment.  For  instance,  in  addition  to  all  the  industries  whici. 
are  at  present  carried  on  co-operatively,  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for 
such  as  joiners  and  bnilders,  saddlers  and  harness  makers,  cabinet 
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nifckers,  macWne  makers,  button  and  thread  manufacturers,  coaok 
builders,  &c.,  &c.,  all  of  which  trades  could  be  worked  successfully  on 
co-operative  lines. 

3.  Federati<m.—l  believe  that  oo-operative  ])roduction,  if  it  is  to  be 
perfectly  successful,  must  have  some  common  starting  point,  which 
shall,  at  the  same  time,  act  as  an  axle  around  which  all  shall  revolve 
and  be  kept  in  unity  of  puri^ose  and  action.  There  should  be  some 
centre  which  w'ouid  act  as  the  mainspring  in  the  promoting  and 
sustaining  of  co-operative  production,  which  should  also  be  the  guide 
of  the  producer,  and  the  medium  of  distribution  for  the  produce.  By 
means  of  this  centre,  the  interests  of  the  capitalist  and  the  purchaser 
should  blend  harmoniously  with  the  interests  of  the  worker,  the  com- 
petition  of  societies  with  each  other  would  be  avoided,  and  only  such 
goods  would  be  manufactured  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  find 
a ready  sale.  This  federative  centre  would  have  legislative  power 
in  every  productive  society  (as  hereafter  explained),  and  would  at  idl 
times  be  able  to  advise  each  for  the  common  good.  Plyery  society 
established  for  productive  purposes,  if  desirous  of  co-operative  support, 
should  be  in  union  with  this  federation,  ana  each  dilferent  kind  of 
industry  should  be  carried  on  as  a separate  a;?sociatiou,  but  all  joined 
together  by  the  centre  as  by  an  axle. 

As  to  what  this  centre  should  be  we  have  not  far  to  seek.  It  is 
provided  ready  to  our  bauds  in  our  Wholesale  Societies.  These  socie- 
ties are  at  the  present  moment  the  great  centres  of  co-operative  capital 
and  trade,  and  it  is  their  legitimate  position  to  become  the  fountain 
heads  of  true  co-operative  production  on  the  lines  now  laid  down.  My 
object  in  this  course  would  be  two-fold — (1)  to  concentrate  all  the 
spare  capital  of  the  distributive  societies  in  these  great  centres,  to  be 
used  in  production ; (2)  to  gather  the  whole  co-operative  trade  into  one 
channel,  and  thus  find  a ready  market  jor  govds  co-operatively  manu- 
factured. I should  suggest  that,  in  connection  with  these  centres, 
there  should  be  elected  annually  a committee  whose  duties  should  be 
devoted  entirely  to  the  promotion  of  co-operative  prou  action,  and  that 
they  should  have  u fixed  sum  allotted  to  them  at  the  time  oj  their 
appointment,  for  investment  in,  and  prosecution  of,  the  work* 

4,  Capital— how  to  be  raised*—  I have  said  tliat  the  moneyed  interests 
should  be  limited  to  tw’O,  i.e.,  the  capital  of  the  worker  and  the  con- 
sumer. If  the  plan  mentioned  under  the  previous  hcailing  was  adopted, 
the  capital  of  the  consumers  would  be  concenirated  iii  the  centre  and 
allotted  out  to  the  various  productive  associations  as  needed.  By 
so  doing,  all  distributive  societies  which  invested  theii*  money  through 
the  wholesale  centre  would  have  an  interest  in  each  prouactive 
society,  while,  supposing  any  loss  occurred,  the  risk  ^yunid  be  so 
widely  spread  that  it  "would  be  scarcely  felt.  The  capita^  of  each 
productive  association  should  be  provided  entirely  by  these  two 
elements — work  and  trade — in  proportion  to  the  ability  or  inabihty 
of  the  workers  to  find  sufficient  for  its  needs,  with  a proviso  that 
the  federative  centre  should  always  hold  at  least  onefiourth  of 
entire  capital,  and  be  represented  on  the  management  committee  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  holding.  Having  at  least  one-fourth  of 


the  management,  the  centre  would  always  be  able  to  give  weighty 
advice  and  guidance  to  the  society  in  any  matter  of  expediency,  while 
the  workers  would  always  be  safe-guarded  in  any  matter  of  principle 
by  having  their  three-fourths,  supposing  they  held  that  amount  of 
capital.  By  having  only  these  two  elements — the  centre  and  the 
work*^rs — much  friction  might  be  avoided.  No  outside  interest  would 
be  able  to  interfere.  The  centre,  as  representing  the  consumer,  would 
expect  a good  article  at  a fair  price,  and  the  worker,  in  return  for  thea^, 
would  expect  a ready  and  safe  market  for  his  goods. 

6.  Division  of  Profits.— now  come  to  a most  important  part  of 
the  subject.  We  commenced  by  saying  that  this  should  be  a scliMiie 
for  the  elevation  of  the  worker,  and,  with  this  end  in  view,  we  pr  d 
that  the  usual  condition  of  things  should  be  reversed,  and  that  the 
worker  should  hire  the  capital,  and  not  capital  hire  the  worke  r.  In 
pursuance  of  this  object,  we  now  say  that  capital  should  be  paid  a just 
wage,  which,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  may  put  down  at  5 per  cent. 
The  payment  of  this  wage  to  capital  shall  be  a first  charge  upon  any 
profits  of  the  society,  and,  in  order  to  be  better  able  at  all  times  to 
meet  this  indebtedness,  there  should  be  a reas?»uable  portion  of  the 
profits  devoted  to  a reserve  fund,  to  be  used  for  this  and  other  con- 
tingencies.  After  providing  for  any  other  charges,  such  as  depreciation, 
&o.,  the  whole  of  the  remaining  profits  shall  be  divided  between  the 
various  factors  which  have  helped  to  make  them,  namely,  labour, 
capital,  and  trade. 

We  have  provided  that  capital  should  have  its  market 
called  interest.  Labour  has  already  had  its  market  wagfs  in  ’he 
shape  of  v tiekly  subsidies  ; and  the  customer  has  had  the  full  market 
value  in  the  goods  which  have  been  supplied  to  him.  Each  of 
these  factors  has  had  a share,  more  or  less,  in  the  creatiori  of  any 
profits  that  accrue  from  production.  Not  one  of  the  three  can  be 
dispensed  with.  Capital  is  useless  without  the  aid  of  labour  to  employ 
it ; labour  itself  is  crippled  unless  it  has  the  aid  of  capital  by  whicli  to 
expand  and  use  its  energies  to  the  best  advantage  ; while  the  L'Rorts 
of  both  capital  and  labour  would  be  of  no  avail  if  there  were  no  con- 
sumers to  take  the  produce. 

The  proportion  of  the  profits  allotted  to  each  separate  factor  should 
be  dete  rmined  by  the  value  that  each  bears  to  the  other  in  every 
particular  trade  or  mariHfacUire.  For  iustance,  suppose  a society 
is  able  to  carry  on  a business  with  comparativ.  ly  a small  amount 
of  money,  and  that,  although  a rapid  turnover  may  give  them  larg- 
sales,  the  value  of  the  labour  put  into  the  article  is  hut  laoderaie, 
then  the  proportionate  value  of  the  consumer's  share  in  the  results 
would  be  large.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  imagine  a society  which, 
to  produce  a given  quantity  of  goods,  requires  a large  amount 
of  elaborate  and  costly  machinery,  with  but  a minimum  amount  of 
labour  ; in  such  a case  the  capitalist  and  ^he  consumer  would  contri- 
bute most  largely  to  the  results,  and  the  labourer  less  in  proportion. 
But  take  a case  where  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  very  small,  and 
where  almost  the  entire  difierence  between  the  prime  cost  and  the 
selling  price  is  made  up  of  the  labour  expended  in  the  manufacture. 
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then  the  proportion  of  the  labourer’s  share  in  the  results  would  be 
greatest.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  only  just  and  equitable  mode  of 
dividing  proiits  is  “the  rule  of  proportion  and  only  by  this  means 
can  we  meet  some  of  the  objections  that  are  raised  against  the 
inequalities  of  some  of  the  present  methods  of  division. 

As  an  example  of  what  I mean  by  this  “rule  of  proportion,”  I will 
give  you  a specimen  of  its  working : A society  pays  £850  per  year  to 
capital,  being  interest  at  the  rate  of  6 per  o<int ; it  also  pays  £6,000 
as  wages  to  its  workers,  which  amount  we  must  take  as  the  interest 
on  the  labour  employed.  The  society  does  a trade,  say,  of  £20.000 
per  annum,  and  the  net  profits,  after  paying  the  wages  of  capital 
and  labour,  are,  say,  £750.  By  this  rule  of  proportion  we  obtain  the 


following  figures : — 

Value  of  money  capital £17,000 

„ labour  120,000 

M trade  „ 20,000 


Which  gives  a total  of  £157,000 

having  an  interest  in  the  profits  which  have  bt  en  obtained  (£750).  If 
we  divide  this  £750  into  157,000  parts,  it  gives  the  following  result, 
namely,  to  caj)ital,  £82;  labour,  jl573;  and  trade,  £95.  The  result 
shows  that  in  this  society  labour  is  the  predominant  part,  and  that  the 
amount  of  labour  expended  is  much  in  excess  of  aU  the  other  elements. 
I have  not  the  requisite  data  on  which  to  found  any  calculation  in 
■ respect  to  flour  societies,  and  such  other  so(  ieties  where  the  capital 
and  trade  are  so  much  in  excess  of  the  amount  paid  for  labour,  bat  I 
believe  this  rule  w’iU  apply  with  equal  justice  all  round.  The  amount 
o f profits  allotted  to  the  u'orkers  should  in  all  cases  he  accumulated  as 
shares  in  the  society  until  three-fourths  of  the  capital  is  held  by  them, 
after  which  any  profit  accruing  to  them  may  he  paid  out  as  it  becomes 
due. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  a scheme  which  would,  if  applied,  go  far 
towards  conciliating  the  conflicting  elements  of  production  and  aid  in 
converging,  upon  some  common  lines,  our  various  methods  of  action. 
It  would,  in  my  view,  act  as  a kind  of  sliding  scale  in  every  branch  of 
manufacture,  and,  while  giving  to  each  part  its  due  proportion  of 
results,  would  not  seek  to  enrich  any  one  of  them  at  the  expense  of 
the  others. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  look,  just  for  a moment,  at  the  question  from 
the  point  of  view  of  our  mor^  responsibility.  The  labour  question  in 
this  and  other  countries  is  evidently  approaching  a crisis  of  unwonted 
severity.  The  distress  amongst  the  working  and  lower  classes  is 
Bometlung  appalling,  and  demands  the  earnest  attention  of  all  those 
who  have  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  heart.  For  years  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
as  much  to  be  deplored  ; but  when  we  bear  of  t he  miserable  remunera- 
tion that  is  to  be  obtained  in  some  branches  of  industry,  we  are 
impelled  to  admit  that  there  are  still  lower  gi’a  ies  of  misery.  Is  there 
not  something  rotten  in  a system  of  production  which  often  denies,  to 
the  majority  of  those  engaged  in  it,  the  bare  means  of  subsistence, 
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aud  condemna  them  to  a life  of  serfdom  with  scarce  a ray  of  hope 
ff>r  their  eventnal  emancipation  ? We  hear  on  all  sides  of  sta^ation 
of  trade  and  reductions  in  watres  ; we  see  large  masses  of  the  standng 
unemployed  clamouring  for  the  opportunity  to  work ; and  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  chaos,  our  present  social  system  seems  paralysed.  What 
is  to  he  the  end  of  this  state  of  despair  ? The  crisiB  is  surely 
hastening,  and  will  culminate  either  in  a complete  revoluti07i  and 
npheayal  of  our  present  social  fabric,  or  in  a reorganisation  of  the 
forces  of  prod^iction.  To  have  thousands  upon  thousands  starving 
while  there  is  unlimited  wealth  in  the  country  is  a bitter  censure  on  our 
boasted  civilisation.  Can  we,  as  co-operators  700,000  strong  (with  an 
immense  power  for  good  if  we  only  care  to  use  it),  look  idly  on  while 
these  forces  are  struggling?  For  the  sake  of  all  that  is  good  and 
noble  within  us,  let  us  put  ofT  our  lethargy,  and,  with  might  and  main, 
throw  our  whole  strength  into  the  fray.  We  have  the  power  to  re- 
organise the  forces  of  production,  for  in  ourselves  we  embrace  all  its 
varied  elements.  We  may  begin  by  setting  our  own  house  in  order, 
unite  all  our  ranks  together,  and  face  the  work  with  a united  effort. 
Having  the  power ^ it  ^comes  our  duty  to  do  this.  Let  us  see  to  it  that 
we  do  not  shirk  this  duty. 
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CO-OPEEATIVE  PRODUCTION. 

A Paper  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Gray,  read  at  a Conference  at  Derby,  on 

Saturday,  October  23rd,  1886. 

There  are  three  points  arising  out  of  my  former  paper  on  this 
subject,  to  which  I ask  your  special  attention. 

The  first  and  most  pressing  which  we  have  before  us  is  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  co-operative  production  should  be  carried  on  ; in  other 
words,  what  is  the  object  of  co-operative  production  ? Is  it  to  elevate 
the  worker  by  means  of  his  work,  or  is  it  simply  to  take  over  the 
profit  of  prodnction  from  the  capitalist  producers  of  the  present  day, 
and  give  it  to  the  consumers  ? 

We  must  realise  that  these  are  t\vo  distinct  objects,  and  the  question 
as  to  which  of  these  objects  w^e  aim  at  must  be  definitely  answered 
before  we  can  have  a sure  groundwork  for  success. 

t believe  I am  riuht  in  saying  that  the  elevation  of  the  worker  by 
means  of  self-employment,  and  consequent  inter-division  of  profits, 
was  one  of  the  eailiest  conceptions  of  the  co-operative  moverueut. 
The  principle  has  been  repeatedly  re-alfirmed_  by  later  generations, 
and  still  stands  as  one  of  the  professed  “ articles  of  faith  ” of  the 
Co-operative  Union,  and  it  is  but  w'itbin  the  last  score  of  years  that 
the  idea  of  producing  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  only  has  cropped  up. 

Working  men  set  out  with  the  idea  of  emancipating  themselves  from 
the  controlling  power  of  the  employing  capitalist  by  saving  their 
profits  derived  from  distribution  so  as  to  obtain  capital  for  themselves, 
and  become  their  own  employers  in  their  own  workshops  and  factories. 
They  succeed  in  amassing  this  capital  from  the  proceeds  of  distribu- 
tion, perhaps  far  beyond  their  expectations ; then,  instead  of  ernployiug 
themselves,  they  mass  this  capital  together,  and  use  it  in  employing  other 
workmen  to  work  for  them  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  they  would 
for  private  emplovers,  taking  all  the  profits  that  can  be  screwed  out  of 
those  workmen  into  a common  fund  to  be  paid  away  to  such  customers 
as  choose  to  patronise  them.  How  comes  this  degeneracy,  and  where 
do  we  find  the  elevating  principle  in  this  method?  We  talk  of  the 
chasm  that  exists  between  capital  and  labour,  and  we  say  that  co-opera- 
tive production  is  the  force  that  will  bring  the  two  elements  together, 
but  I cannot  see  in  what  way  the  consumers’  method  will  prove  to  be 
the  bridge  that  will  join  them.  Experience  is  constantly  showing  tl'.e 
contrary.  The  relation  between  co-operative  capitalist  employers  and 
hirt-d  workpeople  is  in  no  wise  different  to  the  system  of  private 
employment — disputes  arise,  and  good  feeling  is  often^  strained  to  the 
utmo-t,  resulting  even  in  some  cases  in  that  calamity  known  as  a 
strike.  Under  the  system  of  working  men  employing  themselves  this 
state  of  things  could  not  exist,  because  here  the  two  elements  are 
joined,  and  have  one  object  in  common.  We  have  then  to  ask  seriously 
—Do  we  seek  to  elevate  the  wmrker  ? or  to  benefit  only  the  consumer? 
If  we  still  adhere  to  this  elevation  of  the  worker  as  one  of  our  funda- 
mental principles,  we  can  easily  have  ocular  demonstration  as  to  the 
way  in  which  we  ought  to  go. 
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The  second  point  of  importance  is  the  association  of  the  worker 

of  his  elevation— there  will  be 
httle  diftculty  in  showing  that  that  can  best  be  ac  hieved  by  associating 
the  workers  together  with  a view  to  increase  tlieir  interest  in  their 
work,  and  convert  them  into  self-employers.  Ev.-rything  points  to  the 
success  of  this  method  over  the  one  first  mentioned.  By  this  we  get 
increased  interest  and  love  for  his  work  on  the  part  of  the  workman  • 
we  get  the  cordial  agreement  between  capital  and  labour  which  we 
have  so  long  aimed  at ; and  we  elevate  the  worker  into  a working 
capitalist  by  means  of  the  profits  which  are  divided  fairly  between  the 
various  factors  which  make  them.  Ponder  well  the  two  roads,  and  see 
iu  which  of  them  lies  the  best  hope  for  the  permanent  elevation  of  the 
worker,  aua  for  the  cessation  of  the  aiitayonistir,  spirit  now  existinc^ 
between  capital  and  labom-.  By  the  one  the  \Norker  is  safely  and 
securely  lilted  into  a position  of  comparative  comfort,  and  ceases  to 
nave  any  cause  of  dispute  with  his  old  master— capital.  Bv  the  other 
we  have  the  whole  profits  of  co-oiierative  production  frittered  away  in 
iriblets  mfimtesiujally  small  to  a large  number  of  people  who  have 
lever  by  any  act  of  theirs  helped  to  make  those  profits,  and  so  squau- 
le^d  (liviBion  as  to  beneht  none  to  any  aftpreciable  extent. 

Ihe  third  point  is  that  of  federation,  and  it  is  one  on  which  I am 
ifraid  my  paper  has  been  misunderstood.  By  federation  I do  not  bv 
iny  means  infer  centralisation.  It  is  quite  possible  to  have  federal 
imty  ^th  mdmdual  liberty.  We  have  a good  instance  of  this  in  the 
jnited  States  of  America,  where  each  State  has  its  own  self-go vern- 
uent  so  far  as  local  affairs  are  concerned,  whilst  its  connection  with 
I he  federal  Union  gives  strength  and  guidance  to  each  and  ail  in  all 
matters  of  general  importance.  The  necessity  for  such  a federal 
1 inion  mil,  as  co-operative  production  grows  in  strength,  be  more  and 
laore^lt.  i^eady  there  are  indications,  in  more  places  than  one,  of 
1 growth  of  that  spirit  of  competition  which  it  is  the  aim  of  co-opera- 
lion  to  displace.  This  spirit  would  be  checked  by  a federal  centre  to 
^ ^iucu  ail  the  individual  societies  were  united. 

In  the  Wholesale  Society  we  have  everything  required  for  the 
( onstitution  of  this  centre,  viz.,  the  confidence  it  has  already  created : 
t he  capital  available  for  use : and  the  market  for  goods  produced. 

I laving  these  requisites,  why  should  we  seek  to  set  up  another  centre 
f our  pui-pose  if  we  can  only  set  our  present  machinery  to  work  on 
r ght  hues  ? Of  course  I admit  at  ouce  that  if  the  Wholesale  Society 

I I to  act  as  the  federative  centre  of  productive  societies  established  for 
t le  elevation  of  the  worker  as  a worker,  the  system  at  present  pursued 
I y its  management  must  be_  entirely  reversed,  but  I maintain  at  the 
i diminishing  the  strength  or  importance  of 
t le  Wholesale  Society,  it  would  be  materially  increased  by  the  method 
1 propose— mstead  of  being  the  capitalist  proprietor  of  a few  pro- 
d ictive  works,  it  would  be  the  real  fountain-head  of  all  true  co-opera- 
tve  production  in  the  country.  It  would  have  its  share  in  the 
g ivemment  of  every  productive  society,  and  act  as  their  guide  and  be 

stren^h.  But  some  people  say  this  means  centralisation.  I 
w ill  try  to  show  that  it  does  not. 

Let  US  remember,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  Wholesale  w a 
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constituency  composed  of  every  society  in  the  kinfjdo7n  that  may 
choose  to  join  its  ranks.  It  is  not  the  thirty  or  forty  gentlemen  of 
whom  the  committee  is  composed — though  many  think,  as  soon  as  the 
Wholesale  is  mentioned,  that  it  is  these  thirty  or  forty  gentlemen  who 
must  do  everything,  and  that  it  must  be  done  from  Manchester.  I 
entirely  differ  from  this  manner  of  thinking ; for  to  burden  these 
gentlemen  with  the  management  of  the  entire  system  of  co-operative 
production  would  be  centralisation  with  a vengeance.  On  the  plan  I 
propose,  each  productive  woi-kshop  would  have  a separate  exi.stence  in 
name,  and  would  be  independent  in  action  so  far  as  it  did  not  clash  or 
compete  with  others,  and  manufactured  articles  for  which  a ready  sale 
could  be  found.  These  independent  societies  would  each  have  a link 
with  the  centre  by  means  of  the  representatives  appointed  from  that 
centre  to  sit  on  its  committee  of  management.  In  my  former  paper 
I suggested  that  there  should  be  elected  annually  by  the  constituency 
of  the  'Wholesale  Societj^  a committee  whose  duties  should  he  devoted 
entirely  to  the  promotion  of  co-operative  production,  and  tliat  they 
should  have  a fixed  sum  allotted  to  them  at  the  time  of  their  appoint- 
ment for  investment  iu,  and  prosecution  of  the  work.  Let  ns  suppose 
that  this  course  is  taken,  and  say  five  gentlemen  appointeil  from  the 
delegates  attending  the  next  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Wholesale 
Society,  with  a sum  of  say  £10,000  allotted  to  them  for  productive 
work. 

"We  will  then  suppose  that  they  take  up  a certain  industry  which 
will  employ  £5,OuO  of  this  capital,  and  suppose  this  industry  whs 
established  at  Derby,  being  registered  as  the  Derby  Manufacturing 
Society.  If  the  capital,  in  the  first  instance,  was  all  provided  by  tb*- 
Wholesale  Society,  the  control  and  management  would  be  vested  in  it 
for  the  time  being,  until  the  workmen’s  savings  and  share  of  the  ju'ofits 
entitled  them  to  have  a representative  or  representatives  on  the  com- 
mittee of  management.  Or  try  another  case,  which  must  also  rest  on 
supposition,  as  I have  no  figures  by  me  on  which  to  work.  The  Leicester 
Hosiery  Society  say  has  a capital  of  £6,000.  It  could  do  very  well 
with  £2,000  more.  The  'Wholesale  productive  committee  advances  this 
£2,000,  and  would  have  one-fourth  of  the  representatives  on  the  com- 
mittee. Or  another  case.  Supposing  the  Burnley  Cotton  Miiuufac- 
tnring  Society  required  £5,000  capital  to  start,  and  the  workers  could 
only  raise  £2,50U,  the  Wholesale  Society  would  invest  £2,500,  and 
have  one-half  of  the  representation  on  the  committee. 

But  how  would  these  representatives  be  appointed — by  or  from  this 
productive  committee  ? No.  I think  it  would  he  found  that  this  com- 
mittee would  have  quite  enough  work  in  the  initiation  of  these  societies, 
and  seeing  that  if  this  system  worked  there  are  already  nearly  tifty 
societies  iu  which  the  Wholesale  would  have  a guiding  share,  it  would 
not  do  to  confine  the  representation  to  one  or  two  sets  of  men. 
According  to  my  idea,  the  productive  committee  would  report  to  each 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  Wholesale  Society  on  the  result  of  their 
quarter’s  work.  They  would  say — “ We  have  set  on  foot  a productive 
society  at  Derby,  in  which,  at  present,  all  the  management  is  vested 
in  the  Wholesale.  We  have  also  taken  shares  to  the  extent  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  share  capital  of  the  Leicester  Hosiery  Society ; and 
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we  have  taken  half  the  share  capital  m the  Burnley  Cotton  Mann- 
facturii  g Society.  We  ask  you  now  to  appoint  from  you  constituency 
the  requisite  number  of  gentlemen  to  represent  you  in  the  management 
of  these  concerns.’^ 

Suppose  we  fix  eight  as  the  number  of  the  committee  in  each  case, 
there  would  be  eight  to  elect  for  Derby,  two  for  Leicester,  and  four  for 
Burnley.  As  Derby,  Leicester,  and  Burnley,  and  many  societies  in 
their  immediate  vicinity,  are  all  members  of  the  Wholesale  Society,  and, 
perhaps,  have  as  much  interest  in  its  welfare  as  any  other  society  in  its 
constituency,  it  is  quite  patent  that  the  common-sense  plan  of  utilising 
this  representation  would  be  for  the  quarterly  meetings  to  elect  eight 
gentlemen  from  societies  surrounding  Derby,  two  from  societies  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Leicester,  and  four  from  societies  in  the  locality 
of  Burnley.  These  gentlemen  would  bring  to  bear  local  knowledge  as 
to  the  requirements  and  special  circumstances  of  the  various  trades — 
they  would  be  always  near  of  access,  and  could  keep  a watchful  eye  on 
the  interests  of  the  society.  A better  plan,  perhaps,  would  be  to  have 
these  representatives  elected  by  voting  papers  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  present  committee  are  elected. 

The  next  step  would  be  to  gradually  work  all  present  existing  pro- 
ductive societies  into  this  system.  Hebden  Bridge,  Paisley,  Airedale, 
Coventry,  Printing  Society,  Leek,  the  Flour  Mills,  <fec.,  would  all  have 
to  take  in  the  Wholesale  Society  as  part  proprietor  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  one-fourth  of  their  share  capital,  and  buy  out  all  other  shares 
except  those  held  by  the  workers.  The  Wholesale  representatives  to 
these  societies  would  be  appointed  as  before  mentioned. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Wholesale  would  have  to  separate  all  its 
present  productive  works  and  have  them  registered  as  independent 
societies,  would  allot  to  them  the  necessary  capital  required  for  working 
them,  except  so  far  as  the  workers  were  able  to  invest,  and  appoint 
their  representatives  in  proportion  to  their  holdings.  I fail  to  see  how 
this  plan  can  be  called  centralisation  beyond  what  is  really  required 
for  that  unity  from  which  we  derive  strength. 

By  this  plan  we  should  have  a strong  band  of  productive  societies 
gathering  strength  and  guidance  from  that  common  centre  to  which 
they  would  be  all  united.  The  unhealthy  competition  of  societies  with 
each  other  would  be  avoided,  and  a new  and  better  era  would  be 
opened  for  co-operative  production. 

I have  not  in  my  remarks  to-day  mentioned  the  division  of  profits, 
as  that  question  is  dealt  with  somewhat  fully  in  my  previous  paper ; 
but,  of  course,  all  that  has  been  said  in  reference  to  the  three  points 
mentioned  is  intended  to  be  in  direct  relation  to  the  jdan  of  division 
therein  suggested.  This  plan  of  division  of  profits  has  not,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  been  discussed  at  any  conference.  Possibly  it  is  too  large 
a subject  to  go  into  to-day,  but  I should  like  at  some  future  ^ime  to 
have  the  scheme  fairly  sifted  to  see  whether  it  will  bear  the  test  of 
practical  utility. 
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